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G. CHAPMAN'S "COMMONPLACE BOOK" 

Every reader of George Chapman's tragedies and poems has 
probably been struck by the number and variety of the similes and 
figures used by the poet in his lofty strain, but none more than Pro- 
fessor T. M. Parrott, who, commenting on one of the opening tirades 
of Monsieur in Bussy d'Anibois, remarked:' 

This speech affords a striking example of one of Chapman's methods of 
composition with which a careful student of his work becomes increasingly 
familiar. It is a mere mosaic of ideas, examples, figures even, taken directly 

from one of Chapman's favorite classic authors, Plutarch Numerous 

instances of this method will occur hereafter, and in each case the passage 
in Chapman is so close to its original as to suggest that he composed it with 
the classic author before him, or — more probably — that, like his friend 
Jonson, he kept a commonplace book into which he translated favorite bits 
and on which he drew at will when composing his plays and poems. 

Ten years' desultory intercourse with Chapman led us, on the 
other hand, to recognize more and more clearly that our dramatist 
was far more familiar with the neo-Latinists of the early Renaissance 
than the average Elizabethan playwright.* His most conscious 
adoption and equally pedantic treatment of the simile' as a rhetorical 
figure which no true poetry can go without if it is to have any grace 
of sentiment or scholarly dignity are but some of the features which 
seemed to us characteristic of the average sixteenth-century humanist 
and strongly reminded us of their views on that subject, among others 
of the ideas expressed by Erasmus in his epistle to Petrus Aegidius, 
"celebratissimae civitatis Antverpiensis, " dated "Basileae anno a 
Christo nato MDXIIII, Idibus Octobriis": 

Nihil quidem vulgarium xeniorum ad amiciim adeo non vulgarem, sed 
plurimas in uno libello gemmas mitto. Ciu' enim non sic appellem ofUMwras, 
ex opulentissimo summorum auctorum mundo selectas? .... Sic enim 

' The Tragedies of George Chapman, edited by Thomas Marc Parrott. London: 
Routledge. 1910, p. 548. 

« We have proved Chapman's indebtedness to Petrarch, Johannes Pontanus, Angelus 
PoUtianus, among others, in Revue Germanique, 1913, IV, 428 S., and in Mod. Phil., XIII 
(1915-16). 21,5-38. 

■' Chapman somotiraes warns the leader and print-s Simile in the margin. See for 
instance Retenge o( Bussy. II, i, ISl. 
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24 Franck L. Schoell 

augurabar, quod .... intelligerem noii nitorem modo, sed tniiversam 
prope sermonis dignitatem a metaphoris proficisci. Nihil autem aliud est 

irapojSoX^, quam Cicero coUationem vocat, quam explicata metaphora 

Metaphora sola cumulatius praestat universa quam exornationae reliquae 
singula. Delectare vis? Nulla plus habet festivitatis. Docere studes? 

Non alia probat vel efficacius vel apertius Telle metaphorae supel- 

lectilem ex Oratoribus, jejuna erunt omnia. Tolle Parabolas e Prophetis 

& Evangelicis Uteris, magnam gratiae partem detraxeris Gustum 

duntaxat dare voluimus, ut ingenia juvenum ad his similia conquirenda 
excitaremus.' 

Thus Erasmus, that high authority "de Copia Verborum," had 
strongly recommended the frequent use of similes for both artistic 
and didactic ends; he had urged the youths to collect (conquirere) 
metaphors, ready-made metaphors, so that they should have them 
at hand when they wrote a poem or an oration ; nay more, he did not 
hesitate in naming the Greek and Latin classics who had to be most 
carefully read with a view to gathering the "exquisite gems" out of 
the "abstruse treasures of the Muses": 

Nuper dum Aristotelem, Plinium ac Plutarchum locupletandis Adagi- 
orum Chiliadibus relego, dum Annaeum Senecam a mendis quibus exstinctus 
erat, repurgo, has obiter annotavi tibi munusculum haudquaquam ingratum 

futuras E Plutarcho complura recensuimus, partim quod is auctor 

Graecus est, partim quod in hoc genere sic excellit, ut cum hoc nemo vel 
eloquentissimorum jure conferri queat. E Seneca non ita multa decerpsi- 



Now, although Chapman often turned to Seneca tragicus, to 
Epictetus, or even to Catullus for his imagery, it is unquestionable 
that he "sucked his honey" from Plutarch more systematically 
than from any other writer of antiquity. Was this a mere coin- 
cidence, that is to say, was he drawn to Plutarch by his own instinc- 
tive preference for that aiUhor, or did he only follow Erasmus' 
advice ? 

The second alternative seems to be the only true one, not only 
because it would be on the face of it a surprising thing that Chap- 
man the Scholar should not have read and oftentimes consulted the 
Colloquia and Adagia, but because there is, we shall see, ample 

' Eraami Opera Omnia, Lugduiii Batavorum, cura & impensis Petri Vander AA, 
MDCCin, Tome I. 5.59-60. 

2 Ibid. 
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G. Chapman's "Commonplace Book" 25 

evidence that Chapman was as familiar with Erasmus' works as a 
Rabelais or a Montaigne may have been. 

Up to now, as far as we know, the only link, and a very tenuous 
one, which connected Chapman with Erasmus for students of Eliza- 
bethan literature, was C. W. Dilkes' note on the following passage 
of Monsieur d'Olive: 

For mine own part, I should so ill endure the loss of a wife that if I lost 
her this week, I'd have another by the beginning o' th' next.^ 

Dilke refers to one of the Colloquia Familiaria, entitled TepoPTo- 
\oyla, in which the much married Polygamus declares: 

Nunquam vixi caelebs ultra dies decern Si haec octava raoreretur 

hodie, perinde ducerem nonam.^ 

But it seems to us that there are a good many other disregarded 
links between Chapman's works and the Colloquia. 

Quintiliaiio's comparison of a banquet with a battle: "I will 
compare the noble service of a feast with the honourable service of 
the field "' may have been suggested to Chapman by Latin comedy, 
Captivi, V, i, and Menaechmi, I, iii, but he may as well have taken the 
idea from Erasmus' colloquy iro^vSairia {Dispar Convivium): 

Spvdus: Quem probas in patinis ordinem ? 

Apitius: Eumdem quam PjTrhus in acie, etc ■* 

Again, Chapman's A Good Woman^ may have been largely built on 
Plutarch's Conjugalia Praecepta, as Professor Parrott suggests, but 
it may just as well be an adaptation of a passage of Erasmus' Uxor 
Men^iyafios sive Conjugium, for which the Dutch humanist has freely 
borrowed from the same Plutarchian source.* 

Chapman's frequent comparison of "a slave bound face to face 
to Death till death,'" an allusion to Mezentius' barbarous practice,* 
was first used as a simile by Erasmus in his "Ayafios yafxas : 

1 Monsieur d'Olive. Ill, i, 72-74; Old English Plays. Vol. HI, 1814. 
= Erasmi Op., Tome I, 736. 
3 May-Day. IV, ill, 22-24. 

* Erasmi Op., Tome I, 819. 

' George Chapman's Poems (Chatto & Windus, 1904), p. 151. 

• Erasmi Op., Tome I, 703-4. 

T Byron's Tragedy, V.iv. 38; Bmssj/, V, i, 115-16; Bastuard Ho, II, iii, 89-90: Caesar 
and Pompey, V, ii, 82; Poems, p. 124&. 
' Aen., viU, 484—87. 
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26 Fbanck L. Schoell 

Mihi plane videtur hoc factum [i.e., compelling a nice girl to maiTy a 
nasty old man] Mezentio dignum: qui mortua, ut inquit Maro, iungebat 
corpora vivis, Componens manibusque manu.s atque oribus ora.' 

And it is likely that Chapman got it from Erasmus. 

Similarly Chapman's comparison of "A mote, man, with the most, 
that with the sun Is only seen "^ is borrowed from Erasmus' collo- 
quium, Apotheosis Reuchlini Capnionis: 

Ncc aliter oppleverant aerem totum, quam videmus in soils radiis voH- 
tare minuta corpuscula, quae vocant oro/*o." 

The title and fundamental idea of Chapman's Tears of Peace 
strongly reminds one of Erasmus' disquisition called Querela Pacis. 

Chapman's belief that "a good man dying utters oracles"* may 
be traced to Plato's Apology, XXX: Kai yap ei/u fjSri ivravBa iv <i 
IxoKiffr' ivOpomoi xPVP^^ov<tiv, &rav /ueXXw<ri»' dxodamo'dai. But 
we may as well refer to the following passage of Erasmus' Encomium 
Morae, sub fine: 

Idem arbitror esse in causa cur laborantibus vicina morte, simile quid- 
dam soleat accidere ut tamquam afBati prodigiosa quaedam loquantur. 

It is even more certain that Chapman had the Adagia for a companion 
book. His metaphor of "man, a quick corse,"* "a breathing sepul- 
chre,"* is lifted direct from the Adagia: 

Vivum cadaver, vivum sepulchrum, IBfu^xo* vti^po^ (Soph, in Antigone). 
Ov Ti$€fi.' iyut ^rjy rovrov, diXX' (fulni)(ov ^ymfuu vcKpov. In eos dicet qui sic 
vivunt ut nihil vita dignum agant. Lucianus senem decrepitum iiulruxov 
Ttvo To<^v, i.e., vivimi quoddam sepulchrum appellat. 

"Hie Rhodus, hie saltus,'" and "Etiam capillus unus habet 
umbram suam,'" two of Chapman's numerous Latin quotations, 
are among the Adagia. The simile of a shipwreck in the haven' is 
Erasmus' adagium: "in portu impingere." Chapman's constant 

' Eraami Op., Tome I, 827. 

^ Sir Giles Oooaecap.V, ii, 270. Cf. Poems, p. 25o: ". . . . As gilt atoms In the sun 
appear" and p. 2546. 

» Eraami Op., Tome I, 689. 

• Poema, p. 333o. See also Gentleman Usher, IV, ili. 01. 
' Byron's Tragedy, V, iv, 35. 

« Poema, p. 120i). 
' Ibid., p. 196. 
« Ibid., p. 261. 

• Bussy, I, i, 33; Monsieur d'Oliae, I, i, 175; Poems, p. 1236, 196a. 
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G. Chapman's "Commonplace Book" 27 

association of "a circle," "circular" with the idea of perfection,' 
an association traceable to Plutarch, is probably based on Erasmus' 
adagium: 

CircuLum absolvere: Metaphora suinpta videtur a mathematicis, apud 
•juos circularis figura perfectissiina absolutissimaque judicatur.' 

Chapman's advice, "Ship not in one bark all your ability,"' 
is but the translation of Erasmus' adagium, "ne uni navi facultates." 

All that presumptive evidence would make it likely that Chap- 
man had read a good deal of Erasmus and that it was on Erasmus' 
suggestion that he had preferably drawn on Plutarch for his poetic 
similes. But there is positive evidence that Chapman's commonplace 
book was partially identical with — possibly only an expansion and 
enrichment of — Erasmus' Parabolae sive Similia, that very collection 
of similes to which Erasmus alludes in his letter to Petrus Aegidius. 

Professor Parrott has already remarked that the Latin text, and 
not the Greek original, suggested Chapman's diction whenever he 
adapts Plutarch, so that we may all the more readily assume that 
if an unusually large proportion of the metaphors picked out by 
Erasmus are found in Chapman, it is nearly certain that he picked 
them himself from Erasmus, and not from Plutarch, or Seneca, or 
Pliny. 

How unusually large that proportion is the following parallels 

may show: 

"Ex Plutarchi Mohalibus" 

EKASMUS' "pARABOI-AE" CHAPMAN'S ADAPTATION 

Ut qui praeternavigatis sjTtibus, They clearly sail over rocks and 

juxta portum frangit navem shelves, 

But .... shipwrack in the deeps. 
[Poeins, p. 187o.] 

Aer qui est in auribus, nisi tran- For as the air contain'd within our 

quillus sit et carens propria voce, sed ears, 

tinnitu fuerit ac tumultu plenus. If it be not in quiet, nor refrains 

non exacte recipit ea quae dicuntur: Troubling our hearing with offensive 

.... Sic ea pars quae Philosophia sounds 

1 Monsieur d'Olive, I, i, 32; Poems, pp. 1296, 143ii. 209, etc. 

- Cf. the toUowiug passage of the adage Scarabeus aquilam quaeril: " Vere prodituiu 
est a pbilosopfais earn flguram. quam vocant sphaericam non modo pulcherrimam esse, 
verum etiam modis omnibus optltnam " 

3 Widow's Tears, III. ii, 71; Charlemagne, I. i, 414; Poems, 77b, etc. 
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ERASMUS' "pARABOLAE" 

dicta, judicat, si quid intus obstrepat, 
& obtinniat, non recte judicabit, 
quae foris accipiuntur. 

Ut in tumultu non audimus quid 
nobis dicatur; Ita irati non admitti- 
mus alienum consilium, nisi ratio 
loquatur intus, quae tumultum animi 
compescat. 



Morbi corporis ])ulsu, & colore 
deprehenduntur 



chapman's adaptation 
(But our affected instrument of hear- 
ing, 
Replete with noises and singing iu 

itself) 
It faithfully receives no other voices; 
So of all judgments, if within them- 
selves 
They suffer spleen and are tumultuous , 
They cannot equal differences with- 
out them;' 
[Byron's Conspiracy, V, ii, 58-66.] 

For as the body's pulse in physic is 
A little thing, yet therein th'arteries 
Betray their motion and disclose to Art 
The strength or weakness of the vital 
part. [Poems, p. 1816.] 

We must fit 
Our government to men, as men to it: 
In old time they that hunted savage 

beasts 
Axe said to clothe themselves in 

savage skins; 
They that were fowlers, when they 

went on fowling, 
Wore garments made with wings 

resembling fowls; 
To bulls we must not show ourselves 

in red 
Nor to the warUke elephant in white. 

[Bijron's Cmispiracy, II, ii, 33-40.] 

As the Cyclop 
Ut Cyclops exoculatus manus That having lost his eye, struck every 
quoquo versam porrigebat, nuUu way, 
certo scopo: Ita magnus Rex, cui His blows directed to no certain 

desit prudentia, quidvis aggreditur scope 

ingenti rerum tumultu, sed nullo So, I remov'd once, all his armies 
judicio. shook, 

Panted, and fainted, and were ever 
flying. 
[Byron's Conspiracy, III, ii, 97-104.] 

' Ct. Byron's Trauedy, V, iii, 114 ft. 

204 



Qui venantur bestias, induunt 
exuvium cervi: qui aucupantur 
aves, plumatis utuntur tunicis, 
caventque ne tauris appareant in 
veste purpurea, rubra, aut alba ele- 
phantis, quod hoc colore irritentur: 
Sic qui veUt feram nationem cicurare, 
domareque, moribus ac vestitu semet 
illi ad tempus accommodet, neces- 
sum est. 
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Erasmus' paeabolae 
Quemadmodum imperiti artifices, 
cum statuis exiguis magnas subdunt 
bases, magis conspicuam reddunt 
illarum exiguitatem; Ita fortuna 
:si pusillo animo munus amplum 
addat, indicat et arguit magis animi 
humilitatem. 



Flammam primmn emicantem 
multus comitatur fumus: qui qui- 
dem evanescit, jam invalfescente & 

explicante se flamma Fumus 

cloriae invidia est. 



Ut diflScillimum ac periculosum est 
annosas arbores, quae jam late 
sparsere radices, revellere loco, & 
alio transplantare 



Ut ferrum, aut aes usu splendescit; 
Sic exercendis negociis enitescit animi 
vigor. 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

Foolish statuaries, 
That under little saints suppose great 



Make less to sense the saints; and 

so, where Fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states 

great and noble, 
She much the more exposeth them 

to shame, 
Not able to make good and fill their 

bases 
With a conformed structure. 

[Byron's Conspiracy, IV, i, 179-85.] 

Such love is like a smoky fire 

In a cold morning; though the fire be 
cheerful, 

Yet is the smoke so sour and cumber- 
some, 

'Twere better lose the fire than find 
the .smoke: 

Such an attendant then as smoke to 
fire, 

Ls jealou.sy to love. 

[All Fools, I, ii, 59-64.] 

Thus in the summer a tall flourishing 

tree. 
Transplanted by strong hand ... . 

makes a show 
Of Spring, tempting the eye with 

wanton blossom; 
But not the sun with all her amorous 

smiles. 
The dews of morning or the tears of 

night 
Can root her fibres in the earth 

again 

But the tree withers 

[Chahot, V, iii, 52 ff.] 

And like burnish'd steel, 
After long u.se he shined. 

[Bussy, I, i, 75-76.] 
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ERASMUS PARABOIAE 

Arbores invidae, vetulaeque sub- 
iiascentes arbusculas umbra sua 
premunt, nee sinunt efflores- 
cere 



Obsonioruin egregii artifices cou- 
dimentis nonnihil austeri admiscent, 
quo dulcedinis toUant satietatem: 
sic adulatores fictam quandam liber- 
tatem ac severitatem admiscent, ut 
nunquam magis adulentur, quam 
cum videntur objurgare ac libere 
loqui. 



Chamaeleon omnem imitatur 
colorem praeterquam album: Sic 
adulator in turpibus nihil non imi- 
tatur, solum quod honestum est, 
imitari non jjotest. 



Nutrices pueros lapses non ob- 
jurgant et puniunt, sed accurrentes 
erigunt, deinde objurgant 



chapman's adaptation 
Though I am grown, by right of 

birth and arms, 
Into a greater kingdom, I will spread 
With no more shade than may admit 

that kingdom 
Her proper, natural, and wonted 

fruits. 

[Byron's Conspiracy, I, i, 118 iT.| 

For as a man whom Art hath flattery 

taught, 
And is at all parts master of his 

craft; 
With long and varied praises doth 

sometimes 
Mix by the way some slight and 

pervial crimes 
As sauce; to give his flatteries taste 

and scope .... 

[Poems, p. 1976.! 

And as your chameleon varies all 
colours o' th' rainbow, but' white aad 
red, so must your true courtier be able 
to vary his countenance through all 
humours. Some colours likewise his 
face may change upon occasion, 
black or blue it may, but red and 
white at no hand. 

[Monsiextr d'Olive, III, ii, 24.] 

And, as a careful mother I have seen 
Chide her loved child; snatch'd with 

some fear from danger 

[Poems, p. 1146.] 



Ut Colossi sen statuae male libra- Great and immodest bra\'eries again, 
tae, saepius subvertuntur Like statues much too high made 

Statuae magnitudine moleque sua for their bases, 
librantur & consistunt: at reges Are overturn'd as soon as given tlvelr 
stulti subvertuntur. places, 

[Reven{ie of Bussy, III, ii, 58-60.} 

' The text lias "both," which woald bo a sin against Renaissance Bestiaries. 
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Ut imperiti statuarii pulchram 
existimant statuam, quae sit vastis- 
sima mole: Sic reges nonnuUi fastu 
et asperitate se egregios Prineipes 
videri putant. 

Ut Colossi foris insigiies, Deum 
aliquem repraesentant, intus pleni 
lute, clavis, sordibus: Ita rex pur- 
pura, equis, auro, satellitio magni- 
ficus, in animo nihU habet, praeter 
sordidos affectus & inscitiam. 



Quemadmodum fulgur prius emi- 
cat, quam audiatur tonitru, quod 
sonitus auribus excipiatur, lumini 
visus occurrat. . . . 



Uti sol si imniineat hominis vertici, 
aut prorsum tollit umbram, aut 
minimam reddit: Sic ingens gloria 
extingiiit invidiam. 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

(Great men) do imitate 
Unskilful statuaries, who supjwse, 
In forming a Colossus, if they make 

him 
Straddle enough, strut, and look 

big, and gajje, 
Their work is goodly: so men merely 

great 
In their afifected gravity of voice, 
Sourness of countenance, manners' 

cruelty, 
Authority, wealth, and all the spawn 

of Fortune, 
Think they bear all the kingdom's 

worth before them; 
Yet differ not from those colossic 

statues, 
Which, with heroic forms without 

o'er-spread. 
Within are nought but mortar, 

flint, and lead. 

[Bussy, I, i, 6ff.] 

As the thunder 

Seems, by men's duller hearing than 
their sight, 

To break a great time after liglitning 
forth. 

Yet both at one time tear the labour- 
ing cloud, 

So men think penance of their ills is 
slow. 

Though th' ill and penance still to- 
gether go. 

[Revenge of Bussy, V, i, 9 ff.] 

As the sun 
At height and passive o'er the crowns 

of men, 
His beams diffus'd, and downright 

pour'd on them, 
Cast but a little or no shade at all: 
So he that is advanc'd above the 

heads 
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Ut scarabei, ac vultures offendun- 
tur unguentis: Ita non omnibus 
placent optima. 

Scarabei fugiunt unguenta, delec- 
tantur foetoribus: Sic nonnuUis 
pessima pro optimis placent. 

Ut athletae non ferunt coronam 
nisi vicerint: Sic bonis viris praemia 
felicitatis non ante contingunt quam 
peracto hujus vitae certamine. 



Ignis facile accenditur in paleis & 
pilis leporinis: sed idem mox ex- 
stinguitur. 

Luna cum soli conjungitur, turn 
obscuratur, &occultatur: cumabest, 
lucet: Contra proba uxor prae- 
sente marito, maxime conspici debet: 
eodem absente, maxime condi & 
latere. 



Cum spirat Boreas, conatur vi 
vestem reveUere, at homo magis 
astringit pallium: quod si sol tepido 
vento demulserit, jam sponte & 
timicam abjicit: Sic uxor conans 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

Of all his emulators with high light 
Prevents their envies, and deprives 
them quite. 

[Byron's Tragedy, V, i, 140 ff.] 

She (Envy) feeds on outcast entrails 

like a kite 

but touch her 
With any precious ointment, and 
you kill her. 

[Bussy, II, i, 5 ff.] 

Wrastlers for games know they shall 

never be, 
Till their strife end and they have 

victory, 
Crown'd with their garlands, nor 

receive their game, 
And in our heaven's strife know not 

we the same ? 

[Poems, p. 334a, b.] 

He that soon 
Sparkles and flourishes, as soon is 
gone. 

[Poems, p. 157o.] 

She is not Moon-like, that the Sun, 
her spouse. 

Being furthest off, is clear and glori- 
ous: 

And being near, grows pallid and 
obscure; 

But in her husband's presence, is 
most pure. 

In all chaste ornaments, bright still 
with him. 

And in his absence, all retired and 
dim. 

[Poems, p. 1516.] 

You have heard 

The fiction of the north wind and the 
sun, 

Both working on a traveller, and con- 
tending 
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conviciis maritum a luxu revocare, 
raagis irritat: si placide ferat & 
roget, magis efficit. 



Ut Geometrae negant moveri 
lineas & superficies sine corpore, sed 
una cum corporibus moveri: Sic 
uxor & in seriis & ludicris, & risu, & 
iaetis & tristibus, accommodabit se 
marito. 



Qui ministrant elephantis, non 
sumunt lucidam vestem: qui tauris, 
purpuream non induunt: nam his 
coloribus efferantur. Tigrides tym- 
panorum strepitum non ferunt: Ita 
uxor ab iis debet abstinere, quibus 
senserit maritum vehementer offendi. 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

Which had most power to take his 

cloak from him: 
Which when the wind attempted, he 

roar'd out 
Outrageous blasts at him to force it ofif, 
That wrapt it closer on: when the 

calm sun 
(The wind once leaving) charg'd 

him with still beams 
Which made him cast off both his 

cloak and coat; 
like whom should men do. If ye 

wish yoiu" wives 
Should leave dislik'd things, seek it 

not with rage, 
But use calm warnings and kind 

manly means. 

[Revenge of Bmsy, I, ii, 79 S.] 

As geometricians 

Teach that no lines nor superficies 

Do move themselves, but still accom- 
pany 

The motions of their bodies; so poor 
wives 

Must not pursue, nor have their own 
affections. 

But to their husbands' earnests, and 
their jests, 

To their austerities of looks, and 
laughters 

Like parasites and slaves, fit their 
disposures.* 

[Revenge of Bmsy, I, ii, 53 ff.]. 

And as those that in Elephants 

deUght, 
Never come near them in weeds 

rich and bright, 
Nor bulls approach in scarlet; since 

those hues 
Through both those beasts enraged 

affects diffuse; 



' Cf. Poems, p. 1.52n. 
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Ut tigrides, si quis tympanis cir- 
cumsonet, in rabiem agi dicuntur, 
adeo ut seipsas denique discerpant. 



Quidam f astiditis propriis uxoribus 
& formosis & amantibus, cum scorto 
mercede coeunt 

Quemadmodum adulteri alienas 
uxores adamant, suas contemnunt: 
Sic quidam aliorum bonis inagis 
delectantur, sua elevant aut etiam 
negligunt. 

Qui viro malo addit opes & glori- 
am, is febricitanti ministrat vinum, 
bilioso mel, coeliacis obsonia, quae 
morbum animi, hoc est stultitiam, 
augeant. 

Ut qui morbo laborant, cibos 
purissimos & lautissimos fastidiunt 
& recusant, si quis edere compellat, 
iidem restituti bonae valetudini, 
caseo quoque, aut cepe lubenter 
vescuntur: ita stultis magnifica 
fortuna injucunda, sapientibus etiain 
humilis ac tenuis fortuna suavis. 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

And as from Tigers men the Tim- 
brel's sound 

And Cymbal's keep away ; since they 
abound 

Thereby in fury and their own flesh 
tear; 

So when t'a good wife, it is made 
appear 

That rich attire and curiosity 

In wires, tires, shadows, do displease 
the eye 

Of her loved husband; music, dan- 
cing breeds 

Offence in liim; she lays by all those 
weeds. 

Leaves dancuig, music; and at every 
part 

Studies to please and does it from her 
heart. [Poems, 152a, 6.] 

Others' advancements, others' fames 

desiring. 
Thirsting, exploring, praising, and 

admiring. 
Like lewd adulterers that their own 

wives scorn 
And other men's with all their wealth 

adorn. [Poems, p. 122a.] 

As to men that pine 
And burn with fevers you fill cups of 

wine, 
The choleric honey give, and fulsome 

meat 
On sick men force that at the dainti- 
est sweat, 
Who j'et, their hurtful tempers 

tum'd to good. 
Mild spirits generate and gentle 

blood 
With restitution of their natural 

heat. 
Even cheese and water-cresses they 

will eat 
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Non timet mare qui non navigat. 
.... At superstitiosus omnia 
timet, terram, mare, aerem, coelum, 
tenebras, lumen, strepitum, silenti- 
um, somnium. 



Qui dentibus laborant, protinus 
Medicum adeunt, malum exponunt; 
qui febre tenentur, accersunt; at 
phreneticus, nee accersit, nee admit- 
tit, ob morbi vehementiam: Ita 
qui vitia sua celant, nee admonentem 
patiuntur, de his nulla salutis spes 
est. 



Quemadmodum araneae ex se telas 
texunt: Ita quidam ex seipsis com- 
miniscuntur fabulas ac raendacia, 
cum nihil subsit veri. 



Ut Lamias fabulae narrant foris 
oculatas esse, domi ocylis in vase 
reconditis, nihil videre; ita quidam 



chapman S ADAFfATION 

With taste enough; so make but 

strong your mind 
With her fit rule, and cates of 

humblest kind 
You taste with height of pleasure. 
[Poems, p. 3356.] 

He that fears the gods 
For guard of any goodness, all things 

fears, 
Earth, seas, and air, heaven, dark- 
ness, broad day, 
Rumour and silenee and his very 
shade. 
[Ccwsar and Pompey, I, i, 67 ff.] 

If our teeth, head, or but our finger 

ache. 
We straight seek the physician; if a 

fever 
Or any eureful malady we take. 
The grave physician is desired ever; 
But if proud melancholy, lunacy, 
Or direct madness overheat our 

brains, 
We rage, beat out, or the phjrsicians 

fly, 

Losing with vehemence even the 

sense of pains; 
So of offenders, they are past reeure, 
That with a tyrannous spleen, their 

stmgs extend 
'Gainst their reprovers. 

[Poems, p. 105a.] 

The envious man hath been here, 
who, like a venomous spider, drawing 
this subtle thread out of himself, 
cunningly spread it into the ears of 

the many 

[Poems, p. 1956.] 

.... Without an eye, or at most 
seeing all by one sight, Uke the 
Lamiae who had but one eye to 
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in alienis perspicaces sunt, ad sua 
caecutiunt. 



Civitates portas habent quasdam 
nefastas per quas educuntur nocentes 
ad supplicium capitis, ejiciuntur 
purgamenta, nihil autem infertur 
sacrum aut purum; Sic aures curio- 
sorum non transeunt nisi homicidia, 
adulteria. 



Quemadmodum aquilae & leones 
cum ambulant, introrsum vertunt 
ungues, ne conterantur, ac servant in 
praedam illorum aciem: sic animi 
vigorem non convenit alienis rebus 
noscendis absumere, sed servare ad 
usum necessariorum. 



Ut Sicyae, quod est in corpore 
pessimum, id attrahunt: Sic cm-io- 
sorum aures, quod est in hominum 
vita vitiosissimum, id libentissime 
audiunt. 

Sicyae quod est pessimum attra- 
hunt; Sic quidam suis bonis non 
fruuntur, sed malis expendendis 
discruciantur. 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

serve all their directions, which as 
any one of them went abroad she 
put on and put off when she came 
home. , . . . 

[Poetns, p. 195o.] 

And as in ancient cities, 'twas the 
guise 

To have some ports of sad and hap- 
less vent 

Through which all executed men 
they sent. 

All filth, all offal, cast from what 
purged sin, 

Nought chaste or sacred tliere going 
out or in: 

So through men's refuse ears wUl 
nothing pierce 

That's good or elegant.' 

[Poems, p. 119a.] 

But as of lions it is said, and eagles. 
That when they go, they draw their 

seres and talons 
Close up, to shun rebating of their 

sharpness: 
So our wit's sharpness, which we 

should employ 
In noblest knowledge, we should 

never waste 
In vile and vulgar admirations.^ 

[Revenge of Bmsy, III, ii, 17 ff .] 

But as your cupping-glasses still 

exhale 
The humour that is ever worst of all. 
In all the flesh; so these spiced con- 

scienced men, 
The worst of things explore still, 

and retain. 

[Poems, p. 1876.] 



' See also Poems, p. 1876. 
'Ibid., p. 18;S6. 
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Frustra suber appenditur retibus 
ut natent, si plumbum annexum 
deorsum trahat, & in aequo teneat: 
Ita frustra praeceptis bene vivendi 
instituimur, si malitia addita non 
sinit e stultitia emergere. 



Ut vultures ad exstincta corpora 
odore feruntur, sana non sentiunt; 
Sic inimicus, si quid deliqueris, 
statim olfacit, atque eo confestim 
accurrit, ad recte facta stupidus. 



Ut muscae a levibus locis veluti 
speculis dilabuntur, asperis & cavis 
insident: Sic quidam bonorum obliti, 
tristium memoriam urgent, ac 
premunt. 



chapman's adaptation 
Our nets must still be clogg'd with 

heavy lead, 
To make them sink and catch; for 

cheerful gold 
Was never found in the Kerian 

streams, 
But wants and scorns and shames for 

silver sold. 

[Poems, p. 1056.] 

I heard but the report- 
Of his accusers and his enemies. 
Who never mention in his character 
Shadows of any virtue in those men 
They would depress: like crows and 

carrion birds. 
They fly o'er flowery meads, clear 

springs, fair gardens. 
And stoop at carcases.' 

[Chabot, IV, i, 10 ff.] 

(Envy) is like a fly 
That passes all the body's soundest 

parts 
And dwells upon the sores.^ 

[Biissy, II, i, 15-16.] 



'Ex Aristotele, Plinio, Theophrasto.' 



Erasmus' "parabolae" 

Ut natura gemmas altissime recon- 

didit, vilia passim obvia sunt: Ita 

quae sunt optima, paucissimis nota 

sunt, nee nisi summo studio eruuntur. 



Sicut echo non sonat nisi cum 
reddit acceptam vocem .... 



> Hid., p. 117o. 

■ Ibid., pp. 187a and 433a. 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

Where it (obscurity) shroudeth 
itself in the heart of his subject .... 
with that darkness will I still labour 
to be shadowed. Rich minerals 
are digged out of the bowels of the 
earth, not found in the superficies 
and dust of it. [Poems, p. 21.] 

As doth an echo beat back violent 

sounds 
With then* own forces 

[Byron's Conspiracy, II, ii, 152-53.] 
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Sicut primum pictura coepit ab 
umbris & lineis, deinde mono- 
chromata, mox accessit lumen & 
umbrae una cum colorum varietate, 
donee ad summam artificii pervenit 
admirationem 

Quemadmodum Protogenes pictor 
Apellem ex unica linea cognovit, 
nunquam alioqui visum; Ita ex 
unico response ingenium & pru- 
dentiam viri deprehendet, qui sit 
ipse sapiens. 

Ut stultum sit relictis foutibus 
consectari rivulos 



CHAPMAN S ADAPTATION 

It serves not a skilful painter's 
turn to draw the figure of a face only 
to make known who it represents; 
but he must limn, give lustre, shadow 
and heightening. 

[Poems, p. 21.] 

.... As if she [Nature] intended 
to do like the painter that came to 
see Apelles, drew that subtle line 
for a masterpiece of his workman- 
ship. 

[Poems, p. 262a.] 

.... of taste so much deprav'd, 

that they had rather 
Delight, and satisfy themselves to 

drink 
Of the stream troubl'd, wand'ring 

ne'er so far 
From the clear fount, than of the 

fount itself. 
[Revenge of Bussy, II, i, 99 ff.] 

Fly, fly, you are too near; so odorous 

flowers 
Being held too near the censer of 

our sense, 
Render not pure nor so sincere their 

powers, 
As being held a little distance thence. 
.... [Poems, p. 1056.] 

What an heroic, more than royal 

spirit 
Bewray'd you in your first speech, 

that defies 
Protection of vile drones that eat the 

honey 
Sweat from laborious virtue. 

[Byron's Conspiracy, I, i, 117 ff.] 

The above list of parallels is by no means exhaustive, and Pro- 
fessor Parrott and I will have many more such parallels to add to 
those few in our forthcoming edition of G. Chapman's Poems, but 
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Ut aromatum, florum, similiumque 
odor gratior sentitur e longinquo 
quam e proximis (offendunt enim 
nonnunquam naribus admota, quae 
procul delectabant) 



Ut fuci, cum ipsi non melUficent, 
tamen iUarum insidiantur laboribus: 
Ita sunt qui nihil ipsi excudant, 
sed aliorum vigiliis elaborata furto 
sibi vendicant. 
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we have adduced, we trust, enough evidence to infer safely that 
Chapman's commonplace book did exist, and that, although not 
identical with Erasmus', it had at least annexed large parts of it. 
All Chapman's borrowings from Plutarch's Moralia, in particular, are 
really nothing but borrowings from Erasmus' Parabolae. The 
same thing may be said roughly too for the excerpts from Pliny. 

In one case, however, we can safely assert that Chapman bor- 
rowed neither from Plutarch direct, nor from Erasmus, but from the 
Huguenot poet du Bartas: We refer to the following simile, a 
favorite one with our author: 

But as the ravens, which in Arabia live, 
Having flown all the fields of spices o'er, 

Seize on a stinking carcase 

[Charlemagne,^ BuUen's Old English Plays, Vol. Ill, p. 237.] 

Like crows and carrion birds. 
They fly o'er flowery meads, clear springs, fair gardens. 
And stoop at carcases. 

[Chabot, IV, i, 14-16.] 

Before Chapman, G. Peele had used the same image: 

Like as the fatal raven .... 
Flies by the fair Arabian spiceries, 
Her pleasant gardens and delightsome parks .... 
And yet doth stoop with hungry violence 
Upon a piece of hateful carrion. 
[David and Bethsabe, Works, Vol. II, pp. 29-30, Bullen's edition.] 

And before Peele, Du Bartas: 

Ainsi que les corbeaux d'lme penue venteuse 
Passans les bois pleurans de I'Arabie heureuse, 
Mesprisent les jardins et pares deUcieux, 
Qui de fleurs esmaiUez vont parfumant les cieux, 
Et s'arrestent, gloutons, sur la salle carcasse 
D'un criminel rompu n'aguere k coups de masse. 

[L'arche, 1^" partie du 2^ jour de la 2^' semaim.] 

' Our forthcoming edition of tliat play (Princeton University Press) will show, we 
think beyond a doubt, that its author is nobody else but Chapman. For an earlier, 
but less complete, demonstration of that literary fact, see our article: "Un drame Sllsa- 
bStliain anonyme: Charlemagne," Revue Germanique. vili, 2, p. 155-171 (Mars 1912). 
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Professor Parrott, commenting on the history of that image, 
wrote in 1910: 

It is interesting to trace a simile of this sort running from the morning of 
Elizabethan drama in Peele to its sunset in Shirley. Owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to the dates of David and Bethsabe and Charlemagne, it is difficult 
to say which of these plays borrowed from the other, or whether both of them 
drew independently from Du Bartas. 

He was not aware at the time that the simile went back to Plutarch' 
and that it could be proved that both Peele and Chapman had read 
the Du Bartas version of it. 

That Chapman and Peele both mention "Arabia," whereas 
neither Plutarch nor Erasmus refer to that biblical country of "fair 
spiceries" ; that Peele translates literally "jardins et pares delicieux" 
by "gardens and delightsome parks"; that Chapman translates 
literally "jardins de fleurs esmaillez" by "fair gardens, flowery 
meads" and keeps the original French word "carcasse" in both his 
versions, those few details would already prove the dependence of 
both dramatists on Du Bartas. But there is additional evidence, 
for, just as Mr. P. H. Cheffaud has shown in his monograph on 
G. Peele that Peele knew Du Bartas and borrowed wholesale passages 
from les Semaines, so we too can prove that Chapman had read 
Du Bartas, or at least copied extracts from his works and entered 
them into his own commonplace book. The following four parallels 
are sufficient to make our contention good: 

Car comme le caillou, qui, Hss6, And as a pebble cast into a spring, 

tombe en I'eau We see a sort of trembling circles rise, 

D'un vivier sommeilleux, forme un One forming other in their issuing, 

petit aneau Till over all the fount they circuhze: 

A I'entour de sa cheute, et qu'encore So this perpetual-motion-making kiss 

il compasse Is propagate through all my faculties 
Par le doux mouvement qui gUsse [Poems, p. 35a.] 

en la surface And, as in a spring, 

De cet ondel6 marbre et crystal The pUant water, moved with any- 

tr^moussant thing, 

* Quo modo uHlitas capiatur ex inimicis, IV. We have already seen that this simile 
is one of Erasmus' Parabolae. 
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Une suite de ronds, qui vont toujours Let fall into it, puts her motion out 

croissant, In perfect circles, that move round 

Jusqu'a tant qu'S, la fin des cercles about 

le plus large The gentle fountain, one another 

Frappe du fleuve mort et I'un et raising. 

I'autre marge. ... So Truth and Poesy work. 

[Du Bartas, Colonies.] [Poems, p. 1296.| 

Ains semblable a la fleur du lin, qui If thou refuse, 

naist et tombe Then my hopes like the flower of 

Tout en un mesme jour, son bers flaxe receyve 

serait sa tombe, Their byrthe and grave together. 

Son printemps son hyver, sa nais- [Charlemagne, p. 176. | 

sance sa mort. 

[i*" Sernaim, S« jour, 11. 549-51.] 

Brief durant ceste guerre Qe When earth, the air, and sea, in fire 

chaos) remain'd; 

La terre estoit au ciel, & le ciel en When fire, the sea, and earth, the 

la terre. air contain'd; 

La terre. Fair, le feu se tenoient When air, the earth and fire, the sea 

dans la mer. enclos'd; 

La mer, le feu, la terre estoient When sea, fire, air, in earth were 

logez dans Fair. indisposed; 

L'air, la mer & le feu dans la terre: Nothing, as now, remain'd so out of 

& la terre kind. 

Chez l'air, le feu, la mer. [Poems, p. 46.1 
[i*" Sem., l^^jmir, 11. 231-36.] 

Que plustost ie soy tel qv'vn flevve But as a river from a mountain 

qui naissant running, 

D'vn sterile rocher govtte k govtte The further he extends, the greater 

descend; grows, 

Mais tant plvs vers Thetis il fvit And by his thrifty race strengthens 

loin de sa sovrce, his stream 

Augmente ses flots, prend force de Even to join battle with th' imperious 

sa course; sea. 

Fait rage de choquer, de bruire, Disdaining his repulse, and in 

d'escumer despight 

Et desdaigne orgueilleux la grandeur Of his proud fury, mixeth with his 

de la mer. main, 

[L'Arche, 11. 28-34.] Taking on him his title and com- 
mands 

[Poems, p. 506.] 
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Thus to the already long inventory of Chapman's neo-Latinist 
and contemporary French creditors we may add the names of Eras- 
mus and Du Bartas. No doubt — Fortuna juvante — more names will 
be added to those. 

Franck L. Schoell 

University of Chicago 
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